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American Broadcasting Company Radio Network, was recorded in the 
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The account of the meeting reported in this Bulletin was transcribed from recordings 
made of the actual broadcast and represents the exact content of the meeting as nearly as 
such mechanism permits. ‘The publishers and printer are not responsible for the statements 
of the speakers or the points of views presented. 
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THE SPEAKERS’ COLUMN 


In a departure from our customary format of two to four speakers 
debating an issue, with the discussion period open to audience participa- 
tion, this week’s ‘“‘Town Meeting’’ features a special report from fifteen 
U.S. radio and newspaper editors, just returned from a 28-day tour of 
Europe and the Middle East. Led by James L. Wick, publisher of the 
Niles, Ohio Daily Times and other dailies, the group—all from non- 
metropolitan areas of the country—was invited by ‘‘Town Meeting’’ to 
report its observations to the American people. 


JAMES L. WICK—A native of South Dakota and a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, Mr. Wick is Chairman of the Board of the corpora- 
tion which owns the Niles, Ohio Daily Times; the Roanoke, N.C. Daily 


Herald; the Bogalusa, La. Daily News; the New Iberia, La. Daily Iberian; 
and the Rome, Italy Daily American. 


He was national defense specialist for the Republican National Committee 
in the 1940 campaign, a member of Goyernor Dewey’s research staff in 
Albany in 1944 and an adviser to Senator Taft prior to the 1952 conyen- 


tion. From 1942-46, Mr. Wick was editor of the Prentice-Hall Washing- 
ton Letter. 


In order to deyote full time to his editors’ tours, Mr. Wick recently 
resigned as general manager of The Freeman magazine. 

YALE NEWMAN—Born in North Adams, Mass., Yale Newman is a graduate 
of Syracuse University (49) and holds a B.A. degree in Journalism and 
Political Science. 

Previous to his college education, Newman, during World War II, set 
up and operated mobile radio transmitters for the Fifth Army in Africa 
and Italy. Later, he performed the same duties for the 7th Army in South- 
ern France. He participated in the August, 1944, inyasion of Southern 
France. 

While in college, Newman entered the field of news work as a staff 
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U. S. Editors Report on Europe and the 
Middle East 


Wir, Yale Newman: 


In presenting Town Meeting each 

week, it is the purpose of Town 
Halli and ABC to provide you with 
atsthand observations and author- 
‘tative opinions on the manifold 
oroblems facing us as a nation and 
as a people. As demonstrated 
many times in the past, Town Hall 
will travel thousands of miles to 
implement this objective. Tonight, 
na studio of the BBC in London, 
we bring you the viewpoints of a 
group of newspaper and _ radio 
editors, fresh mentally—but per- 
aaps not so fresh physically—from 
an extensive tour of ten countries 
in Europe and the Middle East. 
What is the situation, econom- 
cally and politically, within these 
aations, and where does the United 
states stand today, politically and 
economically, in its relations with 
these countries? Those are our 
proad questions. 
-_ Now, to get. down to the fine 
ooints, here with a report of this 
mteresting adventure and his own 
bbservations is the man who fos- 
ered these American editors’ tours, 
games L. Wick. Mr. Wick is chair- 
wan of the board of the corpora- 
don which publishes newspapers 
1 Niles, Ohio; Roanoke Rapids, 
North Carolina; New Iberia and 
dogalusa, Louisiana, and is himself 
‘n astute observer on the political 
scene. Mr. James L. Wick! 


ifr, James L. Wick: 

thirty-one of us newspaper, 
iadio, and television editors and 
vages left the United States on 
(éeruary 24th, and have since 
sa# eled 17,000 miles and visited 
e countries in Europe and the 
Adle East. This was a one-pur- 
tour. We came to interview 


or cross-examine high officials of 
the countries visited, to talk with 
our own ambassadors and _ their 
staffs, and to get the opinion of 
American correspondents on _ the 
ground. 

Because thirty-one of us banded 
together, we were able to see the 
largest number of government 
leaders in the shortest possible 
time. We began the flight by TWA 
Constellation from New York to 
Berlin, the dramatic city that sym- 
bolizes the cold war. We toured 
the Soviet sector of Berlin, visited 
refugee camps, and chatted with 
the Mayor. 

Then we went to Bonn to talk 
with Chancellor Adenauer. The 
paradox of today is that it is a 
German who is the leader in the 
fight for European unification, and 
that this man wins elections in 
Germany by declaring himself pro- 
French and pro-American. 

In Vienna, we talked with Chan- 
cellor Raab and the entire Aus- 
trian Cabinet. 

Marshal Tito entertained us and 
submitted to a very blunt cross- 
examination in his villa outside of 
Zagreb. The Marshal is an ex- 
ample of supreme self-confidence. 
He not only invites hostile ques- 
tions; he likes them. 

In Athens, the King and Queen 
of Greece received us, and we met 
with Field Marshal Pappagos, the 
Premier. 

In Ankara, we sat down with 
Turkish Premier Menderes; and in 
Teheran, the Shah received us. 
Then, we questioned General Za- 
hedi, who succeeded Mossadegh as 
Premier. 

In Rome, we had exactly the 
same good luck this year as a year 
ago. Each time the Pope had been 


ill for two months, and each time, 
we got to Rome the day he held his 
first audience. We talked in Rome 
with Foreign Minister Picione. This 
Foreign Minister made a very sig- 
nificant statement. He implied that 
ithe Italian Government will not 
ratify EDC until the Trieste ques- 
tion is settled to Italy’s satisfaction 
—and coming as we did from Za- 
greb, where we talked to Tito, 
this suggests serious doubt about 
Italian ratification. 


In Paris, we talked NATO prob- 
lems with General Gruenther, and 
then we questioned Minister of 
War de Chevigny, who had just 
returned from three weeks in Indo- 
China. The Minister of War was 
very optimistic about Indo-China, 
which was in contrast with the 
pessimism we found among many 
others. 

In London, we interviewed Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer Butler and 
Minister of State, Selwyn Lloyd, of 
the Conservative Party, and we 
talked to Clement Attlee and Nye 
Bevan, the Labor Party leaders. 

That is the roundup, Yale New- 
man, of the editors’ tour of Europe 
cand the Middle East for 1954. 


Mr. Newman: Well, thank you, 
Jim Wick, for setting the stage 
for our discussion. May we hear 
now from Donald L. Breed, who is 
editor and publisher of the Jowr- 
nal-Standard of Freeport, Illinois. 
Mr. Breed is a seasoned foreign 
observer, having served four and a 
half years with the United States 
Foreign Service, three years in 
Germany, one year in Czechoslo- 
vakia, and six months in Hungary. 
Mr. Breed reports on the Middle 
East. Mr. Breed! 

Mr. Donald L. Breed: 

Turkey and Iran are not only 
off the beaten tourist track, but 
they are in an area of the world 
which is now critical. My impres- 


sions of both countries were un- 
expectedly favorable — especially 
Turkey. 

Turkey is no longer the “sick 
man of Europe.” I would say that 
Turkey is now the vigorous young 
man of Asia Minor. Ataturk told — 
the young Turks to face west, and | 
they did. He gave them a new ! 
alphabet and a new dress, and he 
made them all take family sur- | 
names—they hadn’t had them be- 
fore, and nobody knew who was | 
who—and he made a clean break | 


——————— 


with the past when he moved the | 
capital from Istanbul to Ankara. | 
One thing he did not change was | 
the basic foreign policy of Turkey, | 
which has always been anti-Rus- | 
sian, and the Turks have been re- — 
sisting the Russians for genera- 
tions, and they will fight them 
again at the drop of a hat—al-_ 
though they would prefer not to. 


I have found that the Americans 
in Turkey admire the Turks and 
have faith in them. The Turks are 
tough. They are confident. They 
are glad to be in NATO and in 
the new tripartite pact with Yu- 
goslavia and Greece. In fact, I 
think they rather delight in being 
in the biggest and strongest anti- 
Russian pact in their history. Their 
illiteracy is high, but it is coming 
down. Ataturk did not want to. 
perpetuate a dictatorship. 

The new capital, Ankara, I 
thought a miracle city of 300,000, 
almost all built in a space of thirty 
years. 

By contrast, I would say that 
Iran is still working out of great 
difficulties and perils, but is mak- 
ing progress. The Shah is giving 
away his lands. He still owns 2300 
adobe villages, and I might say 
that if they were mine, I would 
give them away, too. He is mak- 
ing prodigious efforts. New agri- 
cultural methods are being intro- 


mM 


duced. It is a slow process, of 
course, and a few other big land- 
owners have begun to imitate the 
hah’s example and give away their 
Jands instead of having them taken 
away in a Communist revolution. 

There is, to be sure, a strong and 
well-organized Communist Party 
in Iran, the Tudeh, but the people 
sseem to revere the Shah as a 
ssymbol of nationalism. 

The Shah told us that Iran can 
‘be one of the three self-supporting 
‘countries of the world, the United 
‘States and Russia being the others, 
‘but that is based on oil now na- 
‘tionalized, which is the country’s 
‘number one resource. Unfortu- 
‘nately, the world has adjusted it- 
self in two years to buying oil 
elsewhere, but Iran still has the 
biggest reserve. Mr. Loy Hender- 
son, Ambassador to Iran, is one 
‘of our ablest, and he has an ex- 
itremely competent staff. The United 
‘States has an improved standing in 
Iran, and today we are carrying 
out a Point Four program, and we 
loaned the new government money 
for which, I believe, a very sub- 
stantial number of the Iranians are 
sincerely grateful. 


Mr. Newman: Well, thank you, 
Mr. Breed. Now, to tell you about 
his reaction to the editors’ visit to 
the nations of western Europe, here 
is Lee Ettelson, a veteran journalist 
who has edited a number of Hearst 
mewspapers in the past twenty 
years. Mr. Ettelson! 


Mr. Lee Ettelson: 

Well, Mr. Newman, as Caesar 
seid about Gaul, all Europe is di- 
yided into three parts today: eco- 
momic recovery, the European De- 
fense Community, and the fight 
against Communism. All these parts 
6 course, are closely tied in to- 
ther as to the Continent, leaving 
witain out of it. It seems to me 
ermany is way out in front in all 


three divisions I mentioned. Her 
recovery is amazing and heartening 
to the West. She is back in busi- 
ness with vim all over the Con- 
tinent, as well as in Egypt and 
other far places. She is working 
like mad, which is more than one 
really can say about most of 
Europe. 


West Germany has practically 
no Communist problem within her 
own borders. She has voted her- 
self into EDC under ground rules 
which practically no other nation 
ever submitted to without duress. 

I regret to conclude that, in 
many respects, France is at the 
other end of the rainbow. Her 
losses have been great, and her 
problems many. One makes allow- 
ances for both, but even so, her 
recovery seems to lag in direct pro- 
portion to a lagging work spirit. 
France is alarmingly neutralist and 
seems sick of the war, which many 
of us feel she has badly managed, 
in Indo-China. Although it was 
originally a French suggestion, 
France is now dragging her heels 
on the ratification of EDC. She 
seems more concerned over a re- 
armed Germany than over the dan- 
gers lurking in Kremlin shadows. 
She seems unwilling to realize that 
a free country cannot permanently 
be disarmed, nor does she feel the 
safeguards to France inherent in 
the EDC plan are sufficient. 


As in Italy, there are many active 
Communist groups in France, and 
many more political sympathizers. 
Like Italy, too, with her splinter 
party system, her government is 
weak to the point where one often 
does not know how many weeks 
it will last—if that long. 

Italy seems to the visitor to 
have more vigor than France, even 
though it also is weak politically. 
She is working hard and, despite 
recent voting, Italy is anti-Com- 


munist by nature and will lick the 
problem sooner or later. It is our 
guess that both Italy and France 
will eventually—although not im- 
mediately — ratify EDC, unless 
some more practical solution is 
born. 

As to Austria, she is still an 
occupied country. She has no peace 
treaty in sight, but is doing as 
well as might be hoped econom- 
ically, and in any case is very 
cheerful. 

Yugoslavia, on the other hand, 
is more on the grim side, but 
growing more western every day 
despite Tito’s kind of Communism. 
She is growing in military strength 
and is reaching out to become an 
industrialized country, and thus 
improve her standard of living. 
She is more anti-Cominform than 
any place we went, other than 
Turkey, for different reasons. 

Greece is working and making 
progress. She has so very little 
to start with, so few resources be- 
yond her trading capabilities. She 
is, however, developing a good 
army and has beaten down Com- 
munism by arms within her own 
borders. With Turkey and Yugo- 
slavia, she is forming a great bul- 
wark of defense of the West in 
southeast Europe. 

This, I am afraid, is a bit over- 
simplified and superficial, but it 
must serve as a short background 
for other discussions. 


Mr. Newman: Thank you, Mr. 
Ettelson. I understand that there 
may be some differences of opinion 
in your individual comments, and, 
Jim, I wonder if you would open 
up our round-table discussion. 


Mr. Wick: One of the things 
that impressed me most took place 
in Yugoslavia. We were there for 
the opening of Parliament. This 
session of Parliament will begin 
an innovation in Yugoslavia, 
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namely, that one can express dif- 
ferences of opinion; one can debate 
parts of the government program. 
You cannot challenge socialism, 
which is sacred, but a Member of 
Parliament can say, “This proposal 
of the Government does not best 
carry out the goals of socialism.” 
One can also say—one can look at 
the budget and say, “This budget 
contains a textile mill for Serbia, 
and we, the Members of Parlia- 
ment from Macedonia, challenge 
that appropriation. We demand 
that this textile mill be placed in 
our more underprivileged area.” 
In other words, debate and differ- 
ences of opinion are beginning in 
Yugoslavia, and I think this may 
be a tremendous development. 


Mr. Newman: Lee Ettelson, you 
look as though you disagree with 
some of the points that have been 
made. 


Mr. Ettelson: As a matter of fact, 
Jim, another picture is shown by 
the fact that our friend Djilas is 
still alive and, at last reports. 
working on writing which is crit 
ical of some of the efforts of the 
Communist Party in Yugoslavia 
The Kremlin system, of course, i 
to liquidate any critic the first tims 
he opens his mouth, and this, t 
me, is one of the most startlins 
things that has happened in « 
Communist country. 


Mr. Wick: One of my friends it 
Yugoslavia, by the way, ran agains 
the government-selected candidat 
in the last election. Now, he lost 
but he is still in the Governmen 
of Yugoslavia. We saw him | 
while during our visit there. 


Mr. Newman: Don Breed, wha 
is your view? 


Mr. Breed: I would say that 
should be more confident of civ: 
liberties in Yugoslavia when M: 
Djilas’ book is actually publishec 


‘t is true they allowed him to write 
articles for the newspaper a long 
ime after the articles became crit- 
cal, but after a while, the articles 
stopped, and although the Marshal 
assured us that newspapers were 
oerfectly free to. say things that he 
dicin’t like—and often did—I 
‘ound that the range of disagree- 
ment was rather limited. 


Mr. Newman: Yes, Mr. Ettelson? 


Mr. Ettelson: Don, I agree with 
you in regard to taking this a 
ittle bit with tongue in cheek, 
out at the same time, you have 
(0 start somewhere. You can’t 
sxpect a dictatorship to  blos- 
(om into democracy in five min- 
ites, and I think there has been 
ome progress toward the West. 


Mr. Breed: I think that is very 
rue. I agree with you. 


Mr. Wick: May I carry the dis- 
cussion back to Iran, where we 
pent four days, and really, it was 
| very, very thrilling part of the 
visit. Now, we had quite a talk 
vith the Shah. The Shah mentioned 
hat he is beginning to give his 
300 villages to the peasants, and 

said, “Will anyone else follow 
uit?” and he said, “I will arrange 
in interview for you with Mr. 
\lym, who is. in charge of the dis- 
ribution of our estates.’’ And the 
ext day Mr. Alym, probably the 
econd largest landowner in Iran— 
e also owns hundreds of villages 
—received a group of us, and we 
ut to him the question, ‘““Are you 
cing to follow the example of 
ne Shah?” 

He said, “Yes. In the fall, I 
#1 announce that my lands will 
e-sold to the peasants.” Now, the 
ce will be ten times the annual 
@enue. That will be the gross 
sce, but it will be paid over 
venty-five years, with no interest 

sing that period, and the actual 


payments will be less than the 
tenants are now paying in rent; so 
here is a very, very interesting and 
important development that is 
actually beginning in Iran. 


Mr. Newman: Well, Jim, Jim 
Wick, I understand that there have 
been a number of other develop- 
ments around Europe since the last 
time you visited. Now, in Ger- 
many, the Berlin Conference has 
come and gone. In France, it looks 
now toward peace in Indo-China 
and the Geneva Conference. In 
Italy, De Gasperi is no longer 
there, and in Iran, of course, Mos- 
sadegh is out. Would you care to 
comment on the changes you have 
seen since a year ago? 


Mr. Wick: You have, of course, 
enumerated the principal ones, but 
for me, the greatest thing of all 
is the increase in the confidence of 
the people themselves. In each 
country, they really have confidence 
in their own future. They think 
they have licked their basic prob- 
lems. They believe that American 
aid can be tapered off tremen- 
dously, so they think they will be 
self-sustaining in a short time. 


Mr. Newman: Don Breed, how 
does that fit in with your opinion? 


Mr. Breed: I have the same im- 
pression. I understand, however, 
that some of the party didn’t get 
so favorable an impression of Iran 
as I did. Box, what do you think 
of that? 


Mr. Ivan Boxell: I was just about 
to break into the conversation here. 
I am Ivan Boxell, Publisher of the 
Morning News in Danville, Penn- 
sylvania. I would like just to say 
that I regret that I can’t agree 
wholeheartedly with some of the 
optimistic picture of Iran presented 
so far. In this truly Alice-in-Won- 
derland country where we actually 
saw a camel and a! Cadillac in the 


same block, it always has been nec- 
essary to place political statements 
against a mirror to try to read 
their real meaning. With Russia 
on the north and British lands on 
the south, the historical back- 
ground of Iran has always been to 
balance and juggle one against the 
other, and jump whichever way 
served her best interests at the 
moment. 


Now, I found nothing when we 
were there that really indicated a 
change in that perennial policy. 
Leaders, as I watched them, care- 
fully refrained from declaring the 
country pro-Western. Indeed, the 
Foreign Affairs Minister told us— 
or spoke of—Iran’s warm relations 
with Russia, and our interviews in 
my opinion were characterized by 
considerable evasion on East-West 
questions. Nowhere else, I feel, 
did we find any comparable degree 
of neutralism. 


Now, this reaction was doubtless 
intensified in our minds by the 
fact that just before Iran, we had 
been in Turkey, which, in the 
opinion of several of us, is the 
most pro-United States country on 
our itinerary. 

Turkey supports us without res- 
ervations, and that may intensify 
my feelings about Iran. 

I realize our Government is do- 
ing a terrific job to bring Iran 
fully into the fold, but I don’t 
think the chips are down there 
yet. 

Mr. Breed: I accept that modi- 
fication, Box, but I think the 
policy of playing one foreign 
power off against the other is 
pretty widespread, and as far as 
neutralism is concerned, I found 
some of it here in London when 
we heard Mr. Nye Bevan say here 
yesterday that he is neither anti- 
Russian nor anti-American. 


Mr. Newman: Well, that is a 
pretty interesting observation. 

I should interject here that the 
other speakers are the fellow 
editors and radio men who have 
been making this tour, too, and 
now, at our microphone, we have 
one of the newspaper editors. 


Mr. J. D. McMurray: I am Don 
McMurray from the Journal-Times 
of Racine, Wissconsin. I am not 
as optimistic as some of our panel 
members are about Yugoslavia. | 
agree that Tito has broken with 
the Kremlin, but my question is, 
what is to prevent some other 
Communist leader from replacing 
Tito and shifting back to Moscow? 
Any brand of Communism is, I be- 
lieve, a threat to our free world, 
and certainly we have no guarantee 
that this shift of Tito’s to the side 
of the western world is anything 
but a temporary marriage of ex: 
pediency on the part of the Yugo: 
slay Communists. 

While there may be no one 
presently challenging Tito’s power 
we know from history that there i: 
no indispensable man even in < 
communistic dictatorship like Yu 
goslavia, and those sawed-off shot 
guns we saw in Tito’s black Pack 
ard were not there for ornamenta 
purposes. 

Can we justify the giving o 
economic and military support t 
a Communist dictatorship tha 
might swing back to the Moscov 
Politburo next week or nex 
month ? 


Mr. Newman: Lee Ettelson, 
see you have a point you woul 
like to’ raise. 


Mr. Ettelson: Well, I just wante 
to point out to Mac that there i 
no possibility of Tito or the pres 
ent regime going back to Moscow 
They haven’t any more chance o 
getting back there with their skin 
than I have of being able to affor 


oing around the world again. The 
wnly thing that could happen there 
would be a complete change of 
‘egime and a complete liquidation 
bi all the people who are in power 
pt who might be in power if any- 
hing happened to Tito—and I 
thiak you will remember that 
farshal Tito made it very clear 
at everything was organized, if 
nything unfortunate happened to 
aim. 

Mr. Newman: Can we hear now 
rom another editor? 


Mr. William Smullin: This is Bill 
Smullin of KBES-TV, Medford, 
I am going to give the 
eportorial side here on a question 
hich we asked as we went 
through the various countries: Is 
ar with Russia closer or farther 
way than one year ago? As I 
ay, that question was asked alike 
bf foreign and American govern- 
ent representatives, and it uni- 
versally brought forth the same 
answer. That answer was that war 
s further, away. 


Interestingly enough, the answer 
oecame firmer the closer that we 
got to the Iron Curtain, and in 
hose countries on the fringe, not 
rear but hatred of Russia was 
evidenced, 


Mr. Newman: Can you tell us, 
iir, why do you feel that the far- 
ther you get from the Iron Cur- 
iain that the indifference or com- 
nlacency increases? 


Mr. Smullin: Well, with that 
yeestion, we move into the field of 
mterpretation, and I think perhaps 
he best way that we could inter- 
fet it would be to deal with in- 
lixiduals in the United States who, 
\&ving undergone experiences, 
lon’t have the same complex to- 
ed them as they had the first 
he should they be repeated, and 
ink that is partly what goes on 


in the countries that are particu- 
larly close to the fringe of the 
Iron Curtain of Russia, and the 
Russian satellites, because they 
have come) to grips in one fashion 
or another with either the Russians 
directly or those people who may 
be motivated by the same desires. 


Mr. 
We 


Newman: I see. 
have another editor who 
wants to get a word in. 


Mr. E. Z. Jones: I would like to 
get my two cents’ worth in here 
for McMurray. I would like to 
agree with him. My observation 
in countries like Yugoslavia and 
Iran' is that the people would be 
willing to go along on almost any 
hope of something better. As long 
as the dictatorial governments can 
keep promising, they will keep 
hoping, and they could not be 
much worse off than they are—and 
especially this was true at Teheran 
and in Yugoslavia. 

My name is E. Z. Jones, and I 
am from Burlington, North Caro- 
lina, Station WBBB, and I want to 
emphasize the fact that the old 
saying jthat “You don’t miss what 
you haven’t had” certainly holds 
true in countries like Yugoslavia 
and Iran. So. long as you keep the 
people in a mental prison and keep 
them. satisfied at the same time, 
any government is safe, but what 
happens when someone comes 
along and promises them some- 
thing better, and they are able to 
sell them the deal, whether it is 
communism, socialism, or just 
plain “ism.” Well, trouble and un- 
rest are bound to come about, and 
unrest can mean wart. 

Mr. Newman: Well, traveling 
about Europe, I am sure you have 
heard of another “ism” that is 
familiar to all of us, and that is 
what is called McCarthyism. 
Would anybody here care to com- 
ment on that? 


Mrs. Jean Gannett Williams: This 
is Jean Gannett Williams of the 
Guy-Gannett Publishing Company 
and Broadcasting Services, Port- 
land, Maine. Six weeks ago, I was 
very definitely pro-McCarthy. To- 
day, my opinion has changed. Hav- 
ing talked with many people in 
nine countries, all of whom have 
expressed the same opinion, I can- 
not help but feel that he is doing 
our country tremendous harm. He 
is ruining our prestige through his 
undemocratic, dictatorial methods 
of handling investigations. Euro- 
peans compare McCarthy to Hitler. 


Mr. Newman: Well, thank you, 
Mrs. Williams. 


Mr. Fred W. Speers: I am Fred 
Speers, Editor of the Daily Times 
Advocate, of Escondido, California. 
I would like to make a couple of 
comments on the McCarthy ques- 
tion. 

In the first place, I would like 
to say that I do not feel that the 
McCarthy story has been ade- 
quately presented in European 
countries, and those of the Near 
East which we visited. I feel that 
one of the prime omissions has 
been that of the clarification of 
what constitutes refusal to answer, 
invoking the Fifth Amendment. 

Secondly, I would like to com- 
ment on the charges that the For- 
eign Service of the United States 
is deteriorating as a result of 
McCarthy’s remarks. After all, it 
seems to me that the contention 
that the reports are inadequately 
written or that the people are 
afraid that their reports might be 
investigated and subject to scru- 
tiny in later years doesn’t seem 
to add up, because, after all, they 
have taken an oath to tell the 
truth, to write the reports as they 
see them, and I am sure that no 
future McCarthy will ever stand in 
the way of that. 
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Mr. Newman: Thank you, Mr. 
Speers. | 

We must pause briefly here. We 
will continue our discussion in just 
a moment. 


(Break) 


Mr. Newman: In the London 
studios of the BBC, Mr. James L. 
Wick, Mr. Donald L. Breed, and 
Mr. Lee Ettelson and other editors 
who have just concluded a tour 
of Europe and the Middle East are 
reporting to the Town Meeting 
audience. Let’s continue with the 
discussion that was raised, just be- 
fore our station identification, on 
McCarthyism. 


Mr. Howard A. Quirt: I am 
Howard A. Quirt of the Marsh- 
field, Wisconsin Daily News Her- 
ald. I find myself agreeing with 
Mrs. Williams. As a Wisconsin 
editor, I was the target of many 
questions about Senator McCarthy. 
I met no one who approved: his 
methods, although all favored the 
purpose. : 

Mr. Benjamin Weir: I am Ber 
Weir of the Charleston, Illinois. 
Daily Courier. It doesn’t seem te 
me that the Fifth Amendment ot 
the question of investigation per s¢ 
is the important thing in thi 
McCarthy situation. My objectior 
—and, I think, the main objectior 
—is the harsh treatment whicl 
McCarthy has accorded the wit 
nesses, and the assumption s 
widely followed that a man is ab 
solutely guilty until he is prover 
innocent. 

I have ‘talked with several Amer 
ican citizens who have lived i: 
European countries for a few years 
and without exception they hay 
expresssed the opinion that Mc 
Carthy and the system that he ha 
followed in his investigations hav 
hurt the prestige not only of Cor 
gress but of the entire Unite 
States, and that is my strongest ot 


ction to McCarthy and his prac- 
ces. 
Mr. Newman: I see we have one 
her speaker who would like to 
iment on that. 
Mr. Robert C. Dix: I am Robert 
ix of the Daily Record, Ravenna, 
io. It seems to me that the 
-CCarthy issue is a local issue. I 
‘nt understand, for example, the 
ritish have a man here by the 
ame of Mr. Bevan. While Mr. 
‘cCarthy and Mr. Bevan don’t 
»out the same doctrine, Mr. Bevan 
as said and continues to say many 
ssturbing things about our coun- 
yy; but it doesn’t disturb our in- 
rnational| feelings. I am sure we 
ill be able to handle the Mc- 
arthy problem at home. 
|Mr. Newman: Don, I see you 
wve your hand raised. 
|Mr. Breed: I wasjjust going to 
y that some of us have made the 
oservation that it would be a fine 
ing if Mr. Bevan could make a 
ur of the United States, and per- 
aps ft would also be a very fine 
ing if Mr. McCarthy could make 
tour of Europe. 
Mr. Benjamin Franklin: My name 
Franklin, Daily Capital, Topeka, 
ansas. We have heard a good 
al lately about “trade, not aid” 
id the search is on for ways of 
oviding dollars to other govern- 
ents that they say they must have 
order to buy American prod- 
ts. Naturally, nobody wants 
oducts sent in from abroad, 
hich means lowering tariffs at 
ne, and in order to seek ways 
é@ means of providing the dollars 
tead, tourism would seem to be 
é most logical way of Americans’ 
tiing their money’s worth in 
efucts that can be provided by 
‘r countries. 
long with that, art goods, 
dicrafts, and antiques might be 
‘ght of as products that could 


not come into competition with 
American affairs and would not re- 
quire lower tariffs. 


Mr. Newman: We have a num- 
ber of ladies in our audience here 
tonight, and we would like to get 
the women’s viewpoint on_ this 
tour. We have a very charming 
young woman standing iat a micro- 
phone now in a blue dress. Will 
you please give your name and 
comments, please? 

Mrs. Patricia C. Smullin: Yes, 
Mr. Newman. I am Mrs. Bill 
Smullin of KIEM-TV, Eureka, Cali- 
fornia. 1 would like to say that, 
from this trip, I will always re- 
member the old, pinched expres- 
sion of alittle girl in the uniform 
of the Communist youth, as she 
fingered the wax flowers in East 
Berlin at Stalin’s Garden of Mem- 
ory; the sad little children in the 
refugee camps in West Berlin, 
who fled from Communism; the 
young beggars and children in 
Teheran, who live in filth and pov- 
erty; the story of the thousands of 
Greek children torn from their 
homes to be brought up as Com- 
munists; and I will also remember 
the well-mannered, poised, healthy 
youngsters of parents in the Amer- 
ican embassies. 

May our, work and thought be 
always to make the world safer for 
all of these children. 

Mr. Newman: Mrs. Wick, wife 
of Jim (Wick, I see you would like 
to add your comments. 

Mrs. Wick: Well, being a woman, 
I’d like to talk about shopping for 
a minute, as all women do. Istan- 
bul has the greatest bazaar in the 
world — 6,000 little shops under 
one roof. 

In a bazaar of course, one should 
never pay the first price asked. 
The merchant enjoys the battle of 
wits that occurs during the hag- 
gling sessions as much as the cus- 


tomer does. You are a success as 
a buyer if the shopkeeper suddenly 
runs out into the corridor saying, 
“Come in, all of you, and see the 
woman who is taking the food 
out of the mouths of my children!’ 


Mr. Newman: Thank you, Mrs. 
Wick. And, speaking of food be- 
ing taken out of the mouths of 
children, what effect have you 
seen of ‘the so-called United States 
recession on Europe and its econ- 
omy? Jim! 


Mr. Wick: Everybody is talking 
about it, but they are not espe- 
cially concerned. Mr. Butler, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer here 
in London, |brought it up, but said 
that so far, it has had no effect 
whatsoever upon Great Britain, 
and a great many of the leaders we 
have talked with' seem to have con- 
fidence that we ourselves would 
come out of it, very, very soon, in 
which case, it would have no effect 
whatever upon their countries. 


Mr. Newman: Have you seen any 
evidence of unemployment increas- 
ing in these European countries ? 


Mr. Wick: No, I didn’t see any 
anywhere. In fact, almost every 
single country had reported to us 
that their employment situation is 
much better than a year ago. 


Now, I would like to mention 
one little reaction I have had this 
year —each year, as a matter of 
fact, more and more—and that is 
that socialism is on the wane in 
Europe. You may remember that 
in 1945, it was propaganda in the 
United States that socialism was 
the wave of the future, and the 
Truman- Acheson - Marshall policy 
was to support socialist parties, 
even at the expense of other par- 
ties. But in 1948, there came that 
very dramatic election in Germany, 
the inauguration of the Adenauer 
administration under the leader- 


ship of Ludwig Erhard, the Ect 
nomics Minister. Capitalism an 
free enterprise became the philo: 
ophy of Germany, and German 
had been a socialistic countm 
Therefore, that was quite an even 

Under that philosophy, German 
has made the most vigorous clim 
of any of the countries of Europ 
Therefore, other countries, seein 
it, are now being sold on th 
thought that free enterprise is 
sound philosophy, and socialism : 
the philosophy of austerity for th 
masses and affluence: or power fc 
the bureaucrats. This, to me, 
one of the important lessons of m 
three editors’ tours. 


Mr. Newman: Well, does tl 
phenomenal success of Germany 
economic recovery make her neig) 
bors fear her dominance, say, : 
the EDC? Would anyone care | 
comment on that? 

Mr. Ettelson: I don’t think th 
fear Germany’s domination ov 
them in EDC. I think they fe 
any kind of German rearmame 
which, once started, could go 
great lengths; but that is partic 
larly true in France. 

France wants two things: sor 
kind of assurance from Gre 
Britain and from the United Stat 
that they will stay in Europe wi 
enough divisions to keep Germa 
from ever getting the upper har 
and, second, they would like to 
the Saar question settled befc 
they ratify EDC. 

Now, the question already rais 
as to Italy is largely the matter 
Trieste, but in my opinion and 
the opinion of most of the peo; 
I interviewed, that is an exc 
rather than the real reason, | 
real reason being that it is pol 
cally inexpedient in either Italy 
France at the moment to com: 
themselves, but German rear: 
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‘nt, by most realistic people, is 
asidered a certainty. It is simply 
question of whether it would be 
2 by EDC or by some new 
n. 

DC, I might say, in case people 
‘t understand it, provides for 
actite control of Germany by 
tain, the French, and the United 
tes, although neither Britain nor 
» United States would be mem- 
ts of EDC. 


r. Newman: In your opinion, 
you feel that German rearma- 
ent within NATO, rather than 
0C, would be more palatable to 
2 French? 


r. Ettelson: Well, there are 
groups, largely — well, there 
three groups in France. There 
the Communists, who are not 
favor of any kind of co-opera- 
»n. There are those who feel that 
DC, which was a French inven- 
m, would be the best solution; 
there are those who say, ‘No, 
» don’t want EDC’—which is a 
puping of six nations within the 
wrteen nations of NATO—but 
puld prefer some other form of 
erman rearmament under wraps, 
to speak, under some kind of 
introls, without entering into a 
ipernational or supranational 
my. In other words, keeping the 
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German divisions down and _pos- 
sibly using them in corps of Brit- 
ish, American, and French troops. 

Mr. Weir: I’m Ben Weir, again, 
from Charleston, Wlinois. The 
matter of Foreign Service men was 
mentioned earlier in the program, 
and I should like to take the op- 
portunity of saying that, as we have 
gone around over this trip, we have 
been impressed with the high cal- 
iber and the devotion of the men 
representing the United States in 
its various activities in these for- 
eign countries. Along with that, 
however, I cannot refrain from 
saying that we feel very strongly— 
at least, I feel, and I think several 
other members of the group feel 
very strongly —that our Foreign 
Service should be carried on more 
largely by career men. We have 
found that the career men with 
their greater preparation, their 
world-wide information, have a 
better feel of the whole situation 
and are in better shape to handle 
the complicated and, often, very 
delicate relations with countries to 
which they are assigned. But I 
should like to give credit to the 
high caliber and the fine work 
that our representatives, through- 
out these countries which we have 
visited, have been doing. 
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BACKGROUND INFORMATION 


In March, 1952, Mr. Wick led a tour of fifty editors to the capital 
ies of Europe where they held news conferences with such high- 
nking government officials as Anthony Eden, Konrad Adenauer, 
nst Reuter, Leopold Figl, Marshal Tito, Mohammed Mossadegh, 
awrice Schumann, Gen. Charles DeGaulle and General Eisenhower 
hen at SHAPE). 

The tour was so successful that the editors asked Mr. Wick to repeat 
e project in 1953. This was done with even greater success. At the 
melusion of their continental tour, the Soviet Union granted a long- 
wht permission for entry and ten of the editors spent a week in 
OscOw. j 
G4 February 24, 1954, Mr. Wick and approximately forty editors 
ferted from New York on a third round of news conferences with 
*d States Ambassadors and heads of State in nine countries of 
spe and the mid-East. 
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EDITORS’ TOUR 


Name 
Aldrich, Mrs. E. B. 
Boxell, Ivan 
Boxell, Ethel M. (Mrs. Ivan) 


Breed, Mr. and Mrs. Donald L. 


Dix, Robert C. 
Ettelson, Mr. and Mrs. Lee 


Franklin, Benjamin 


Grandier, Mrs. Lydia Landon 
Gray, Mr. and Mrs. J. S. 


Howe, Mr. and Mrs. Dayid W. 


Jones, E. Z. 

Keys, Mrs. Carla B. 
Kraus, Corinne A. 
Mathews, William R. 
May, Wilfred 


McMurray, J. D. 
Meyer, Mr. and Mrs. F. W. 
Quirt, Howard A. 


Quirt, Lila R. (Mrs. H. A.) 
Smullin, William 


EUROPE AND THE MIDDLE EAS 


Affiliation 
East Oregonian 
Morning News 
Sec’y Danville Publ. Co. 
Journal-Standard 
Daily Record 
Daily American 
Daily Capital 
Daily Journal, KNUJ 
Daily Sentinel 


Daily Transcript 
Evening News 
Free Press, WJOY 
WBBB 

WFELO 

WDLB 

Daily Star 


Commercial & Financial 
Chronicle 


Journal-Times, WRJN 
KMYR 

Daily News-Herald 
Daily Eagle-Star 
Daily Globe 
KIEM-TV 


Smullin, Patricia C. (Mrs. Wm.) KRES-TV 


Speers, Mr. and Mrs. Fred W. 
Turpin, George R. 
Walker, Dee 


Weir, Benjamin 


Williams, Mrs. Jean Gannett 


Wick, Mr. and Mrs. Milton I. 
Wick, Mr. and Mrs. James L. 


Hett, Klaus-Gunter 


Duriaux, Dr. Marcel 
(Pres. Hemisphere Travel 
Service, Inc.) 


Daily Times Advocate 

KEYY 

Daily Chronicle 

KTLW 

Daily Courier 

Guy Gannett Dailies and 
Radio Stations 

Daily Times 

Wick Newspapers 

Niles (O) Daily Times 

New Iberia (La.) Daily Iberian 

Bogalusa (La.) Daily News 


Roanoke Rapids (N.C.) Daily Herald 


Staff Photographer 
Tour Manager 
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City’ 
Pendleton, Oreg 
Danville, Pa. 
Danville, Pa. 
Freeport, Ill. 
Ravenna, Ohio 
Chicago, Ill. 


Topeka, Kans. 
New Ulm, Minn 
Fairmont, Minn. 


San Diego, Calif. 
Monroe, Mich. 
Burlington, Vt. 
Burlington, N.C, 
Farmyille, Va. | 
Marshfield, Wise 
Tucson, Ariz. 
New York, N.Y. 


Racine, Wisc. 
Denyer, Colo. 
Marshfield, Wisc 
Marinette, Wisc. 
Ironwood, Mich. 
Eureka, Calif. 
Medford, Ore. 
Escondido, Calif, 
Provo, Utah 


Houston, Texas 
Texas City, Texa 


Charleston, Ill. 
Portland, Maine 


Niles, Ohio 


901 - 8th Ave. 
New York 19, N 


“TOWN MEETING BULLETINS’’ 
ON RELATED SUBJECTS 


he following Town Meeting Bulletins on Europe, the Middle East, and 
pnited States foreign policy in these areas, provide a record of informed 
dimion during recent years. Copies may be ordered from Town Hall, 
zew York 36, New York. Bulletins in Volume 15 are 10c each; those 
: Volumes 17 and 18 are 15c each. Starting with Volume 19, No. 13, 
wtietins are 25¢ each, 


VOLUME 15 


fo. 18. “DOES THE ARAB WORLD NEED A MARSHALL PLAN?” 
Saba Habashy Pasha, Hussein Kamel Selim Bey, John S. Badeau, 
Clarence R. Decker. (Broadcast from Cairo, Egypt, August 30, 
1949.) 

VOLUME 17 


‘0. 6 “IS PEACE POSSIBLE IN THE MIDDLE EAST?” Hussein 
Kamel Selim Bey, Morris L. Ernst, Lord John Wilmot. (June 5, 
1951.) 


(0. 22. “WESTERN GERMANY’S PLACE IN EUROPE.” Heinz L. 
Krekeler, Saul K. Padover, Patrick J. Hillings. (Broacast from 
Oswego, New York, September 25, 1951.) 


‘0. 30 “EUROPE AND AMERICA: PARTNERS OR RIVALS?” Wil- 
liam H. Joyce, Jr., Eldridge Haynes, Adriano Olivetti, W. H. 
Van Leeuwen. (November 20, 1951.) 


jo. 33 “HOW CAN BRITAIN AND AMERICA RECONCILE 
THEIR DIFFERENCES?” R. W. G. Mackay, Rep. James G. 
Fulton, Mrs. Edwin F. Russell. (December 11, 1951.) 


‘o. 41 “IS THE WEST LOSING THE SUPPORT OF THE MIDDLE 
EAST?” Hon. Hector McNeil, Hussein Kamel Selim Bey, Vin- 
cent Sheean, Lionel Gelber. (February 5, 1952.) 


‘oc. 42 “ARE WE TRYING TO DOMINATE OUR EUROPEAN 
ALLIES?” Louis Fischer, Eldridge Haynes, Henry J. Taylor. 
(February 12, 1952.) 


‘0. 47 “SHOULD WE FEAR THE NEW GERMANY ?” Cecil Brown, 
George N. Shuster, Clarence R. Decker. (Broadcast from 
Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania, March 18, 1952.) 


‘o. 53 “WAS YALTA STALIN’S GREATEST VICTORY?” Chester 
Wilmot, Arthur Schlesinger, Jr. (April 29, 1952.) 
VOLUME 18 


‘or 14 “WHAT NEXT IN THE MIDDLE EAST?” Abed Bouhafa, 
E Ned Russell. (August 19, 1952.) 


€ 19 “SHOULD WE BACK A POLICY OF LIBERATION OR 
; CONTAINMENT?” Rep. Charles J. Kersten, Clarence R. 
Decker. (Broadcast from Glencoe, Illinois, September 23, 


1952.) 
37 “CAN WE HOLD THE WESTERN POWERS TOGETHER?” 
15 


No. 


No. 


No. 


No. 


No. 


45 


13 


17 
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. 24 


28 
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member of the Syracuse Post-Standard. 
staff of the Berkshire Evening Eagle, Pittsfield, Mass. 


Later, Newman became Radio News Director of ABC affiliated radio 
station WBEC, in Pittsfield, Mass., owned by the Berkshire Evening Eagle. 
He left WBEC to set up a news bureau for Station WNAW in North 
Adams, Mass., his home town, 

Coming to New York City in 1951, Newman joined the staff of Tex 
McCrary’s ‘‘N.Y. Closeup,’’ an operation which included handling of 
interviews for McCrary’s radio show and newspaper column. During this 
period, Newman wrote scripts for ‘‘American Inyentory,’’ NBC-TV Net- 
work series. 

Prior to being named ABC’s London correspondent in June, 1953, New- 
man was associated with the Voice of America as a radio news editor and 
writer, specializing in Eastern and Western Europe. 


Rep. Jacob E. Javits, Rep. John M. Vorys. (Broadcast from 
Chicago, Illinois, February 3, 1953.) 


“UJ, §. EDITORS REPORT ON EUROPE AND THE MIDDLE 
EAST.” James L. Wick, Julius Gius, Jane Stretch, and othe 
members of the Press and Radio Editors’ tour of Europe anc 
the Middle East. (March 31, 1953.) 


VOLUME 19 


“CAN WE AFFORD ‘TRADE NOT AID’ POLICY?” Sen. 
George W. Malone, Rep. Hale Boggs. (Broadcast from Wilkes- 
Barre, Pennsylvania, May 5, 1953.) 


“WHAT IS HAPPENING BEHIND THE IRON CURTAIN?” 
Frank W. Rounds, Jr., Harry Schwartz. Interrogators: Leo 
Cherne, James L. Wick. (July 28, 1953.) 


“EAST-WEST TRADE: BRITISH AND AMERICAN AT- 
TITUDES.” Hugh Gaitskell, Owen Brewster. (August 25, 
1953.) 


“REPORT ON INDIA AND THE EAST.” Mrs. Eleanor 
Roosevelt. Interrogators: James A. Michener, Sirdar J. J. Singh. 
(September 3, 1953.) 


“SHOULD WE TALK WITH RUSSIA?” Rep. John M. Vorys, 
William F. Deeds. (October 13, 1953.) ‘ 


“HOW CAN WE HELP SATELLITE NATIONS TO OBTAIN 
FREEDOM?” Rep. Alvin E. O’Konski, Ernest L. Lindley, 
Lt. Francis Jarecki. (Broadcast from Cambridge Springs, Penn- 
sylvania, November 3, 1953.) 


“IS THERE A PLACE FOR NEUTRALISM IN THE WORLD 
TODAY?” W. Averell Harriman, A. S. Lall. (November 10, 
1953.) 


“WHAT IS OUR STAKE IN EUROPE?” Theodore H. White, 
William Henry Chamberlin. (January 12, 1954.) 


THE SPEAKERS” 


COLUMN 
(Continued from page 2) 


Upon graduation, he joined the 


